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already lost to earth, "un fruit de souffrance"
crushed into the cup of God's infinite mercy. But
where the extreme skill of the author of " La Porte
Etroite " is displayed is in the fact that while no
element of Alissa's progress in holiness is caricatured
or exaggerated, while every symptom of it is recorded
with a perfect sympathy for herself and recognition
of her aims, it is not with approval that M. Gide
writes. We have not here a consecrated Huysmans
vapouring about the ecstasies of St. Lydwine of
Schiedam, but a man of modern training, clear-eyed
and cool, who entirely appreciates the nature of the
error he so closely describes, and regards it with
deep disapprobation. The sacrifice which Alissa
makes to scruple and to faith is a vain sacrifice,
futile and wretched, a tribute to that religion
"against nature, against happiness, against common-
sense/' which is the final outcome of Puritanism.
But to all such arguments surely there is no better
reply than the old, familiar one of William Johnson
in*" Mimnernius in Church" :

"Forsooth the present we must give
To that which cannot pass away;

All beauteous things for which we live
By laws of time and space decay.

But oh, the very reason why

I clasp them^ Is because they die /

In 1911 M. Andre Gide presented to his readers
a novel, "'Isabelle/' which is wholly unlike any
of his previous books in character and form, yet